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VIII. 

THE CRUISE OF THE FLORENCE. 



THE PBELIMINAEY AECTIC EXPEDITION OF 1877-78. 

The vessel selected for the preliminary Arctic expedition of 
1877 was the Florence of New London, a schooner of fifty-six tons 
burden, built for the whaling trade, and but recently returned from 
a sealing voyage around Cape Horn. Her mission was to collect, 
in the Gulf of Cumberland, Esquimaux, dogs, sledges, and clothing 
for the main expedition, which it was then hoped Congress would 
authorize for the ensuing year. She was rapidly fitted out and pre- 
pared for a winter in the Arctic seas, and sailed from New London 
Harbor on the morning of the 3d of August, 1877, under command 
of Captain George E. Tyson, of Polaris and ice-drift fame, with 
two scientists as passengers — Mr. O. T. Sherman of New Haven, 
meteorologist, and Mr. Ludwig Kumlien, naturalist — and a crew of 
ten men, all provisioned for a fifteen months' absence. The Flor- 
ence carried a complete whaling outfit in addition to her other sup- 
plies ; but the peculiar nature of her mission lifted the enterprise 
from the level of an ordinary whaling voyage to the higher plane 
of geographical discovery, in which the whole scientific world ex- 
pressed a lively interest. 

As the season was far advanced, the most direct route, through 
the Straits of Belle Isle, was taken. On the 20th of August a large 
bark was fallen in with, by which letters were sent home via Scot- 
land ; and from this time nothing occurred to vary the usual monot- 
ony of life on shipboard until September 2d, when Resolution Isl- 
and was sighted. Heavy fogs had prevailed during the whole voy- 
age to this time, and now prevented a landing on this island for a 
boat-load of natives, as had been originally intended. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to grope along through the fog to the gulf. 

Soon after losing sight of the island, the vessel had a narrow 
escape from destruction. The sound of breakers warned the look- 
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out of the presence of several large icebergs, against which the 
surf was dashing furiously ; and in sheering off from this danger 
breakers were again heard, this time proceeding from one of the 
small islands with which the straits are studded. At this moment 
the fog lifted, and showed on the other side a large iceberg, so close 
that a biscuit could have been tossed upon it from the vessel. The 
only chance of escape was to pass between the two before the ice- 
berg drifted closer in shore. The wind was fortunately blowing 
fresh, and, putting the helm about, the little schooner shot through 
the dangerous channel like a thing of life, and berg and island dis- 
appeared from view in the fog. 

Niantilic Harbor was reached on this 12th of September, when 
several Scotch whalers were found, who reported others at the 
Kickerton Islands farther up the gulf. Their presence here was 
unexpected, and compelled Captain Tyson to push on beyond these 
islands, to a point that could not be reached with safety by the larger 
vessels. Before doing this, however, it was necessary to secure 
the services of some natives ; and, as the able-bodied ones were all 
absent on the annual deer-hunt, an enforced delay occurred. The 
two scientists improved the time — Mr. Sherman by taking regular 
observations on shore, and Mr. Kumlien in collecting birds and 
other specimens along the coast. 

On the 27th of September a number of boats were observed 
coming off to the schooner, filled with Esquimaux, men, women, 
and children. They were soon alongside, over the rail, and on 
deck, and proved a motley -looking set. They were strangely spot- 
ted with grease and dirt combined, the dark-brown skin showing 
behind the spots. They had been in the mountains hunting for two 
months, with no opportunity for washing. Soap is unknown among 
the natives who do not live convenient to the coasts frequented by 
the whalers, and many of them come into the world and go out of 
it without knowing the civilized luxury of a wash. The present 
visit was one of ceremony, and, as many of the older ones had 
known Tyson when he wintered on the gulf years before, of friend- 
ship also. Several of the females brought their little ones, carried 
in hoods upon their backs ; their cries, the howling of the dogs 
from the boats alongside, and the continual chatter of the men and 
women, made a pandemonium, from which relief was finally ob- 
tained by giving each native in turn a " glass of grog," when they 
separated in high spirits. Among the natives was a namesake of 
Captain Tyson, with a wife and two little ones ; and these remained 
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with the Florence until forced to leave her when she sailed for the 
United States the ensuing year. When the ships first began to 
winter in the gulf, the sailors, finding the native names hard to re- 
member and difficult to pronounce, amused themselves by bestow- 
ing English ones instead. In this way the present visitor, then a 
sprightly youth, was named after Captain Tyson, who had taken a 
fancy to him. 

On the 1st of October the Florence left Niantilic for the head 
of the gulf, laden almost to the water's edge with the extra cargo 
of natives and their household effects. The wind blew quite a gale 
soon after leaving the harbor, and the water washing over the 
deck drove the Esquimaux below, and some of them took shelter in 
the officers' cabin, one old woman even taking possession of the 
captain's berth. At Kickerton Islands a brief stop was made ; and 
on the 7th of the month Annanatook Harbor was reached, when 
the vessel went into winter quarters. Several Esquimau families 
found on shore were joined by those brought in the Florence, and 
the preliminary Polar Colony fairly organized. From this date 
until the schooner broke out in July of the next year, from thirty- 
five to forty natives were fed daily from its stores. 

A lookout for whales was stationed on the small island which 
sheltered the vessel ; and Mr. Sherman was also located on shore 
for the winter, in an observatory constructed from a wall-tent, some 
boards, two small windows, and a stove. Later in the season this 
tent was surrounded with blocks of snow, which effectually pro- 
tected the inmates from cold, and enabled them both (for Mr. 
Kumlien shared its accommodation) to pursue their labors free from 
interruption and with comparative comfort. 

The male portion of the natives were sent out seal-hunting daily, 
but the women were idle, as they will not work upon deer-skins 
until the water is frozen over, owing to a superstitious fear that by 
doing so they will bring misfortunes upon themselves or friends. 
One of their native ceremonies, called ankoote, was performed dur- 
ing the latter part of October, to propitiate the spirits which watch 
over the whaling interests. To insure a favorable response from 
these spirits, certain presents are required, including a liberal allow- 
ance of spirits of a more material nature. The result of the cere- 
mony was quite satisfactory, and a night's debauch on shore, free 
from the presence of white men, who would render it inoperative, 
was speedily followed by the capture of the only whale obtained 
during the voyage. This whale was landed about forty miles be- 
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low the vessel, and the bone extracted and brought up on sledges 
during the winter. One of the sailors was badly frozen while en- 
gaged in the capture, and at the date of this writing has not fully 
recovered. 

On December 1st ice had formed as far as the eye could reach. 
While opening some boxes on this date, one was found that had 
been sent by Colonel Lupton, of the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington, a former friend of Captain Hall. It contained a framed 
portrait of that lamented navigator, and a small flag which accom- 
panied Drs. Kane and Hayes, and also Captain Hall, on their peril- 
ous expeditions to the North. The portrait and flag were carefully 
preserved, and are now in possession of the writer, who hopes to 
see the flag yet planted farther north than has hitherto been reached 
by civilized man. 

In February a child was born to one of the native families. 
During the period of child-birth the female Esquimau is compelled 
to remain alone in a small snow hut especially prepared for her. 
Here, in solitude and without human aid, she stays until the pains 
of labor are over, when she washes and dresses the child and re- 
turns to the bosom of her family. Infanticide is practiced exten- 
sively, although but very few male children are destroyed. Among 
the western tribes it is carried to such an extent with the female 
children that at this time there are not enough women to furnish 
wives for the men, who are in consequence obliged to seek them 
among strange tribes. 

The month of March came in with very cold weather, but a 
clear and bright sky. The coldest day experienced was January 
21st, when the thermometer fell to 52° Fahr. ; but the longest sus- 
tained period of cold was from March 5th to the 13th, when the 
temperature was quite steady at 40° below zero. 

Toward the latter part of the month the weather moderated, 
and the natives selected their location for the young-sealing, each 
Esquimau taking a section several miles in extent. These seals 
are their principal food in winter, and are much different from the 
kiotick or saddle-backs, as they are called by the whalers. These 
latter have their young on the pack ice, and are easy to capture. 
They are found in thousands, the ice being at times black with 
them as far as the eye can reach. The netzik, more timid than its 
cousin the kiotick, has its young under the ice, or between the ice 
and snow. It chooses a place where the snow lies deep upon the 
ice, and, commencing from below, will burrow a resting-place be- 
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tween the hard sea ice and the snow, perhaps fifteen feet long and 
six feet wide, with a hole at an extremity to afford access to the 
burrow or egress to the sea. As this resting-place is covered with 
snow to the depth of several feet, the aid of dogs is necessary in 
hunting them. When young, the fur of these seals makes excel- 
lent clothing. 

The Esquimaux were found to believe in a Supreme Being, and 
also in a place of future punishment. On the death of one of their 
number, if a man, they place his hunting equipments in the grave 
to assist him in finding his way to the next world. This custom 
enabled Mr. Kumlien to obtain many interesting specimens which 
would otherwise have escaped him. The survivors appear to have 
little feeling of reverence for the dead, as they cheerfully aided 
Kumlien to despoil of their contents such graves as he wished to 
open. The sailors, more civilized, did not approve of this sacri- 
lege ; and it was only by stealth that his specimens thus obtained 
were got on board the Florence. As some of them are quite valu- 
able, it is gratifying to know that they reached the United States 
in safety, and now form part of the Smithsonian collection. 

Auroras were of almost nightly occurrence, but none of remark- 
able brilliancy were observed. Coronas, parhelia, and other celes- 
tial phenomena were also noted, and will be more fully described 
by Mr. Sherman, within whose province their record naturally 
fell. 

In the latter part of March social life at the colony was bright- 
ened by a wedding between one of the local belles and a young 
Esquimau from below. The day after the ceremony the happy 
couple started off upon a sealing instead of a bridal tour. Their 
equipage consisted of an old sleigh drawn by three good dogs and 
a lame one, deer skins for their nuptial couch, blubber and seal 
meat, with a little molasses and tea from the ship's stores for their 
wedding feast. At times when the hunters had been more than 
usually successful, the officers and scientists of the expedition in- 
dulged in the luxury of a feast upon the livers of the female seal, 
which are highly prized as a gastronomic delicacy. 

One of the natives named Chuny was quite intelligent, and 
communicated to the whites many legends and traditions of his 
people. Among these was the following account of the manner in 
which dogs were first obtained : The primitive Esquimaux early 
felt the need of some animal to draw them to and fro in their hunt- 
ing expeditions, and therefore importuned the Great Spirit for re- 
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lief. They made a rude harness of seal thongs, placed it near some 
large white rocks in the remote north, and returned to their homes; 
and in a brief time a fine dog team fully equipped made its appear- 
ance. 

Domestic infelicity exists even among the icy regions of Cum- 
berland Gulf. On the 1st of April a native from Katernuna ar- 
rived at the Florence colony in search of his runaway wife. She 
was found without difficulty, but persistently refused to acknowl- 
edge the husband's authority, and he was forced to return without 
her. 

It is one of the observed peculiarities of the gulf region, that 
in the coldest seasons the water in certain localities does not freeze 
over. The most solid-looking winter ice is open here and there, in 
pools and hollows worn by the action of currents and tides. The 
massive ice which surrounded the little Florence had a tidal rise 
and fall of twenty-four feet. At the full tides the crunching and 
grinding of the ice, the dashing of the water, the gurgling of the 
eddies, and the toppling over of the nicely poised ice tables along 
the shores, impress the beholder with an awe-inspiring sense of 
power. In these open holes the seals are found in great numbers 
through the winter, and they are therefore favorite resorts for the 
hunters. Even here hunting is not without danger, as the tides 
run with such force as to frequently detach large masses of ice 
around the openings, and, lifting them up on edge, will carry them 
under the main floes. 

On the 5th of April one little snow-white bird made its appear- 
ance. 

The quantity of moisture in the air produced at times very 
beautiful effects, when congealed by frost upon the masts and rig- 
ging of the Florence, decking her out in bridal array. 

The inactive habits of the men, with plenty of food, produce 
some astonishing results. The cabin boy, a slight youth of eigh- 
teen when he left New London, had increased to a weight of one 
hundred and seventy pounds by the following April. A part of 
his duty was to go on shore daily for the regular allowance of seal 
meat, which he brpught off to the vessel on a little hand-sled. 
Being a round and rosy-faced youth, he became a great favorite 
among the dusky damsels of the colony, who would reserve for his 
special use the choicest delicacies of the season. 

By the middle of April the weather became warm, and the crew 
and natives amused themselves by playing ball on the ice. 
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The following account of Lake Kennedy, a large body of fresh 
water to the west of the winter quarters of the Florence, is given 
by Captain Tyson : The approximate location of the lake is in lati- 
tude 66° north and longitude 73° west, but has not been accurately 
determined, as it is not known to have been visited by white men 
previous to the year 1876. The natives often speak of this great 
lake, of its fish and game, including seal, and of its great size. The 
land about it is a vast plain or prairie, stoneless and treeless, but 
covered in summer with tall grass, upon which the reindeer feed in 
immense numbers. The natives visit the lake every spring to hunt 
reindeer, of which they kill great numbers. They all agree in their 
statements of the size of the lake and of the abundance of game 
and fish. In the spring it is the resort of thousands of birds which 
breed there. Among these birds are several species of geese, the 
young of which the squaws destroy in vast numbers, and pile in 
heaps for dog food. The soil about the lake is dark and abounds 
in fossils. Considered from a scientific point of view, this section 
is interesting, and it is possible that in a pecuniary one it could be 
made profitable. It is not probable that so inviting an Arctic para- 
dise will long remain unexplored. Mr. Kumlien occasionally joined 
the Esquimaux in their visits to this lake and in their seal-hunts, 
but none of the other members of the expedition felt active enough 
to do so. 

The natives are nearly always traveling, either in the mountains 
deer-hunting, or over the snow-clad ice floes in search of seals or 
bears ; and, being light, strong, and muscular, they have greater 
powers of endurance than the heavier and less active white men. 
The natives can also sleep upon the ice when tired, and when hun- 
gry can easily satisfy their appetite upon such provisions as the 
country affords. White men, as was proved in the case of Captain 
Hall, can accustom themselves to the same mode of life ; and it is 
for the purpose of effecting this that the colonization plan of ex- 
ploration is proposed. 

The case of Nep-e-ken, Tyson's boy, is an instance of the in- 
herent skill and courage of the natives. Although not more than 
five years of age, he captured six young seals while the Florence 
lay at Annanitook ; and it was reported that he had been equally 
successful the preceding year. In addition to his skill as a hunter, 
he was possessed of other accomplishments more nearly allied to 
those of civilization, such as chewing and smoking tobacco and 
drinking rum with all the zest of an old tar. The young girls 
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could equal him in these matters, having been trained to such evil 
courses by the ungodly whalemen. 

The weather continued very fine through April, leading Captain 
Tyson to remark enthusiastically that there is no climate in the 
world superior to that of the Arctic region during the months of 
April, May, and June. At times the journal becomes quite poeti- 
cal, as the following extracts will show : 

"April 13th. — The beauty of the surrounding scenery, of the 
glorious sunlight shedding its glittering rays over mountains, val- 
leys, and snow-clad floes, of the fleecy cumulus clouds floating lazily 
across the deep-blue vaulted arch of heaven, form a picture of mar- 
velous beauty of indescribable splendor." 

"April lJfth. — Another perfect day. The sun has a peculiar sil- 
very whiteness, like a burnished mirror, with not a cloud in sight to 
dim its brightness." 

The eyesight of several of the crew soon became affected by 
the brightness of the sun's rays as reflected from the glittering 
snow and ice ; and, as by an unfortunate oversight there were no 
spectacles among the supplies of the Florence, recourse was had to 
the primitive ones used by the natives. These are made of wood 
fitted to the shape of the nose, with two slits for the eyes, over each 
of which a small shelf projects. They are fastened to the wearer 
with a thong of sealskin, and, although rude in construction, afford 
grateful protection to the eyes. 

Auroras were frequent during the spring, and some of the dis- 
plays were conspicuously beautiful. On the 14th of April an 
aurora, visible about midnight, was considered especially interest- 
ing by Mr. Sherman, from the fact that it hung over and appa- 
rently emanated from some water-holes to the eastward of the 
schooner. 

The Esquimaux have a peculiar manner of expressing or noting 
distance. Cone-took means a little way only, as a hundred yards 
or a few miles. Coning s-twadle means a distance that would not 
be undertaken without steam or sail, and in fine weather ; while 
weser-pook means distance so great that no person was ever known 
to accomplish it. 

Mr. Kumlien's labor of procuring seal skeletons was greatly les- 
sened by using those from which the flesh had been eaten by the 
colonists and crew. Each day the meat cart of the vessel was sent 
ashore laden with skulls and other anatomical fragments, for Mr. 
Kumlien to select specimens from. 
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By April 23d night had practically disappeared. At midnight 
it was light enough to render large print visible, and a week later 
fine print could be read at the same hour. 

The order of precedence at meals was as rigidly enforced on 
board the Florence as at a Cabinet dinner in the White House. 
The whites came first, and took the best ; they were followed by 
the male Esquimaux, who took their choice ; and the squaws, com- 
ing last, took what was left. 

On May 6th Mr. Sherman obtained a fair observation upon the 
transit of Mercury. The weather was foggy, but not sufficiently 
so to obscure the heavens. 

May 10th was rendered noteworthy from its being a rainy day 
— the first observed during the month of May in this region since 
1860. The day was an uncomfortable one for the crew, as the 
water penetrated everywhere on board the vessel. By the latter 
part of May grass in small quantities made its appearance on shore, 
and a few flowers straggled forth on the southern exposures. Flies 
were abundant, and as annoying as in more southern climes. The 
ice began breaking up rapidly, and large water-holes miles in extent 
were visible to the north and west ; but the outlet to the south was 
still blockaded by a barrier of firm ice extending across the gulf 
from shore to shore. Mr. Sherman made daily visits to the land to 
take observations, but did so at the risk of a wet jacket. The na- 
tive men also came off to the vessel regularly for their meals, but 
the women and children would not venture. 

On June 11th the Florence got under way, and moved from her 
winter harbor ; and from this date until the Kick'erton Islands were 
reached, July 13th, the little vessel and her crew were exposed to 
all the dangers of Arctic navigation. They were repeatedly com- 
pelled to take shelter behind some protecting island or iceberg 
larger than its fellows, to escape destruction ; and it was only 
by skillful seamanship, under Divine guidance, that they finally 
escaped. 

On one occasion, the 21st of June, the scene from the deck was 
one of the wildest confusion. The Florence was at anchor. The 
ice outside the harbor, under the combined force of the wind and 
ebb tide, was rushing southward with fierce rapidity. The larger 
floes slid over the smaller and weaker ones, crushing and grinding 
them to atoms. The noise of the breaking ice and the wild roaring 
of the wind, with the flying snow, produced a scene not soon to be 
forgotten. During all this time the two scientists were steadily at 
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work — sometimes on shore, sometimes on the ice, and again on the 
vessel, but always actively employed. 

Taking on board fifteen Esquimaux, who volunteered to go 
north with the expedition to remain indefinitely, twenty-eight dogs, 
several sledges, and the necessary household goods of the emigrants, 
the Florence left the Kickerton Islands on July 17th for Disco, and 
reached that port, after a dangerous and stormy passage, on the 
31st of the same month. Off Cape Mercy, a large bear, seen on the 
floating ice, was killed. The Esquimaux confined in the hold of 
the vessel had an uncomfortable voyage, and, to secure better 
weather, held an ankoote, which in their opinion produced the 
desired result, as the wind the next day was less boisterous. The 
poor dogs suffered also, but only two of the number died. They 
were landed on one of the outer islands in the harbor, and, being 
fed daily, soon recovered their normal condition. 

At Disco none of the crew were permitted to visit the town 
until the 13th of August, when the Governor returned from a visit 
along the coast and removed the restriction, which was based upon 
erroneous reports received from a Scotch whaler, to the effect that 
an epidemic was raging among the natives on the mainland where 
the Florence wintered. Captain Tyson and the two scientists made 
several visits to the Blue Mountains during this enforced detention, 
and secured several valuable specimens of meteoric ore, which is 
found there in considerable quantities. After intercourse was es- 
tablished with the shore, the Governor was exceedingly kind, and 
supplied such articles of food, etc., as were needed on the Florence. 

On the 22d of August Captain Tyson gave up all hopes of see- 
ing the main expedition, and, in compliance with his instructions, 
took on board the natives, dogs, and other material collected during 
the winter, and returned with them to the mainland near Niantilic, 
reaching that harbor on the 30th of August. In discharging the 
Esquimaux, they were paid liberally for their services, and given 
such articles of equipment and food as could be spared from the 
vessel. They joined the whites in the feeling of regret at the non- 
arrival of the expedition, and promised to be in readiness to join 
one in the summer of 1879 if called for. 

Leaving Niantilic on the 12th of September, the Florence reached 
St. John's, Newfoundland, on the 26th. Here she remained, making 
such repairs as had been rendered necessary by the rough weather, 
until the 12th of October, when she sailed for home, encountering 
a succession of storms, during which anxious friends mourned those 
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on board as lost. She touched at Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
October 26th, for supplies, and dropped anchor in New London Har- 
bor on the morning of the 30th, after an absence of fifteen months. 

Her mission was fully accomplished. The practical and scien- 
tific results of the voyage equal the most sanguine hopes of its pro- 
jectors, and show that Arctic colonization is as practicable as African 
colonization, and can possibly be made as profitable, if profit alone 
is desired. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will take a broad and generous 
view of the subject, and, appreciating in its true spirit the devotion 
of the men who left the comforts of home to winter within the 
Arctic seas, enable them to plant the American flag as far to the 
north as human endurance and human pluck can carry it. 

Heney W. Howgate. 



